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EDITORIAL NOTE 



For those who, whether as a matter of duty or 
of devotion, are accustomed to recite the Divine 
Office with its historical lessons, for those again 
who as the Church’s local representatives are 
often asked to explain difficulties regarding the 
cultus of the Saints, for all, in fine, who take an 
interest in the discussions upon pagan survivals 
provoked by so many of our modern folk-lorists, 
it has been thought that a translation of Father 
Delehaye’s Légendes Hagiographiques would be 
likely to prove a welcome addition to the West- 
minster Library. The Editors accordingly have 
felt no hesitation in including in the series a work 
which has everywhere won high commendation 
abroad from scholars of all shades of opinion. 
The translation has been made by Mrs. V. M. 
Crawford from the second edition of the French 
original, and has been carefully revised in passing 
through the press. Nothing has been added save 
a few bibliographical references kindly suggested 
by the author himself. 
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AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 



Recent progress in scientific hagiography has 
given rise to more than one misunderstanding. 
Historical criticism when applied to the lives of 
the saints has had certain results which are in no 
way surprising to those who are accustomed to 
handle documents and to interpret inscriptions, 
but which have had a somewhat disturbing effect 
on the mind of the general public. 

Religious-minded people who regard with equal 
veneration not only the saints themselves but 
everything associated with them, have been 
greatly agitated by certain conclusions assumed 
by them to have been inspired by the revolutionary 
spirit that has penetrated even into the Church, 
and to be highly derogatory to the honour of the 
heroes of our faith. This conviction frequently 
finds utterance in somewhat violent terms. 

If you suggest that the biographer of a saint 
has been unequal to his task, or that he has not 
professed to write as a historian, you are accused 
of attacking the saint himself, who, it appears, is 
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too powerful to allow himself to be compromised 
by an indiscreet panegyrist 

If, again, you venture to express doubt con- 
cerning certain miraculous incidents repeated by 
the author on insufficient evidence, although well- 
calculated to enhance the glory of the saint, you 
are at once suspected of lack of faith. 

You are told you are introducing the spirit of 
rationalism into history, as though in questions of 
fact it were not above all things essential to weigh 
the evidence. How often has not an accusation 
of destructive criticism been flung, and men 
treated as iconoclasts, whose sole object has been 
to appraise at their true value the documents which 
justify our attitude of veneration, and who are 
only too happy when able to declare that one of 
God’s friends has been fortunate enough to find a 
historian worthy of his task. 

One might have thought that this simple analysis 
of the attitude of suspicion which so many de- 
vout souls assume in regard to historical criticism 
would suffice to demonstrate the injustice of their 
prejudices. Unhappily, it is less easy than might 
be supposed to efface an impression which, as 
they think, can only have been inspired by piety. 

The conditions under which so many accounts 
of martyrs and lives of saints have been put 
together are, as a rule, too little known for any 
common ground of criticism to be available. 
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Many readers are not sufficiently on their guard 
against the vague sentiment which endows hagio- 
graphers with some mysterious privilege of im- 
munity from the errors of human frailty to which 
all other categories of writers are liable. 

We therefore believe that we shall be doing a 
useful work if we try to classify, more definitely 
than has been done hitherto, the various methods 
pursued by pious writers, to sketch in broad out- 
line the genesis of their compositions, and to show 
how far they are from being protected against 
errors which exact history is bound to denounce. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to warn the reader 
from the first against an impression that might be 
gathered from a study which is mainly devoted to 
the weak points of hagiographie literature. 

To give assistance in detecting materials of 
inferior workmanship is not to deny the excel- 
lence of what remains, and it is to the ultimate ad- 
vantage of the harvest to point out the tares that 
have sometimes become mingled with the wheat 
to a most disconcerting extent 

The simple narrative of heroic days, written, 
as it were, with pens dipped in the blood of 
martyrs, the naive histories, sweet with the per- 
fume of true piety, in which eye-witnesses relate 
the trials of virgins and of ascetics, deserve our 
fullest admiration and respect. 

For that very reason they must be clearly 
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differentiated from the extensive class of pain- 
fully-elaborated biographies in which the features 
of the saint are hidden by a heavy veil of rhetoric, 
and his voice overborne by that of his chronicler. 
There is an infinite distance between these two 
classes of literature. The one is well known, and 
its own merits recommend it The other too 
often passes undetected and prejudices the first 

It must surely be admitted that from this simple 
task of classification, the need for which we are 
anxious to demonstrate, it is a far cry to that 
work of destruction which we may be suspected 
of having embarked upon. 

Moreover, if we recommend any one who feels 
drawn to hagiographie studies to plunge boldly 
into the realm of criticism, we should advise no 
one to advance blindfold, neither have we dreamed 
of disguising the fact that by misapplying methods 
of research, however efficacious they may be in 
themselves, there is danger of being led to quite 
inadmissible conclusions. 

It is easy to satisfy oneself on this point by 
glancing through the chapter in which we have 
discussed the questions touching upon mytholo- 
gical exegesis, so much in vogue at the present 
day. Certain brilliant displays which have taken 
place in that arena have dazzled a public more 
preoccupied with the novelty of the conclusions 
than with their trustworthiness. It has been our 
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duty to lay down the necessary limitations, and 
to show how they may best be observed 

We do not profess to have written a complete 
treatise on hagiography. Many points which may 
suggest themselves to the reader have not even 
been touched upon, and we make no pretension 
of having exhausted any one of the subjects of 
which we have treated 

The quotations and examples might have been 
multiplied almost indefinitely. We believe our- 
selves justified, however, in resisting the tempta- 
tion to impress the reader by a cheap display of 
erudition, and in avoiding everything that might 
have encumbered our exposition without adding 
anything to the force of the argument 

To indicate briefly the spirit in which hagio- 
graphie texts should be studied, to lay down the 
rules for discriminating between the materials 
that the historian can use and those that he 
should hand over as their natural property to 
artists and poets, to place people on their guard 
against the fascination of formulas and precon- 
ceived systems, such has been the aim of this 
volume. 

Controversy — an evil counsellor — has been 
banished as far as may be from this little book. 
Nevertheless we shall occasionally be compelled 
to call attention to other people’s mistakes. De- 
fective methods, alas, frequently take shelter 
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behind names of the highest credit, and some- 
times, when attacking erroneous views, one 
may give the impression of attacking persons. 
For the critic it is a real cause for regret that 
in the thick of the fight blows sometimes fall 
on those at whom they were not aimed. Let 
it be understood, once and for all, that we have 
aimed at nobody. 

Some chapters of this study first appeared in 
the Revue des Questions historiques (July, 1903). 
We have slightly revised and completed them in 
a few places. Except for two or three unim- 
portant additions, this new edition of the book is 
simply a reprint of the first, which appeared in 
March, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS. 

Hagiographie documents — Imaginative tales. Artificial compositions 
— Romances — Popular inventions — Myths — Tales — Legends — 
The hagiographie legend : its two principal factors. 



Let us, in the first instance, attempt to define what 
precisely is to be understood by a hagiographie docu- 
ment . 

The term should not be applied indiscriminately to 
every document bearing upon the saints. The chapter 
in which Tacitus in vivid hues paints the sufferings of 
the first Roman martyrs is not a hagiographie docu- 
ment, nor can the expression be rightly applied to 
those pages of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History across 
which the victims of the great persecutions defile in 
serried ranks. It was Eusebius, too, who composed, in 
four volumes, a panegyric of the first Christian emperor 
who, in the Greek Church, participates in the honours 
reserved to the canonised saints. Nevertheless the Life 
of Constantine is not a saint’s life, whereas the book of 
the Martyrs of Palestine, written with the object of 
edifying the faithful by an account of the sufferings of 
these heroes is at once a hagiographie document and 
an historic record of the first order. So too the Acts 
of St. Theodore, which in their present form possess 
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nothing in common with history, should, from the 
standpoint of hagiography, enjoy similar consideration. 
In the same class again, though under a special cate- 
gory, we may range the calendars or martyrologies 
in which the anniversaries of martyrs are recorded, 
together with official inscriptions, such as those of Pope 
Damasus, placed upon their tombs. 

It thus appears that, in order to be strictly hagio- 
graphie, the document should be of a religious character 
and should aim at edification. The term may only be 
applied therefore to writings inspired by devotion to 
the saints and intended to promote it. 

The point to be emphasised from the first is the 
distinction between hagiography and history. The 
work of the hagiographer may be historical, but it is 
not necessarily so. It may assume any literary form 
suitable to the glorification of the saints, from an 
official record adapted to the use of the faithful, to a 
poetical composition of the most exuberant character 
wholly detached from reality. 

It is obvious that no one would venture to assert 
that everywhere and at all times hagiographers have 
submitted themselves to strict historical canons. But 
by what standard must we measure their digres- 
sions? That is a point to be determined in each 
individual case. Before attempting to suggest any 
rules on this subject, let us begin by laying down a 
few definitions less familiar than might at first sight be 
supposed. 

In order to describe any narrative which is not in 
accordance with fact, a free use is made of the terms 
myth, fable, tale, romance, legend. Taken in a general 
sense these words are frequently used as though they 
were synonymous. The result has been a constant 
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confusion of thought which we shall hope to avoid by 
a more rigorous definition of terms . 1 

We need, however, scarcely discuss the fable , which, 
in its widest sense, may be held to include any imagin- 
ary narrative, and in its more restricted acceptation is 
synonymous with the apologue, more especially when 
the persons brought upon the scene are represented by 
animals. This does not mean that hagiographers have 
wholly neglected this form of imaginative composition. 
The author of the Life of SS. Barlaam and Joasaph 
has incorporated into his compilation various apologues 
which have been the subject of individual studies . 2 
Nevertheless these are exceptions, and the critic of 
hagiography need not, as a rule, trouble himself about 
the emulators of Æsop and La Fontaine. 

Myths, tales, legends and romances all belong to the 
sphere of imaginative writing, but may be divided into 
two categories, according as they are the spontaneous 
and impersonal expression of the spirit of the people, 
or artificial and deliberate compositions. 

Romances , in the more usual acceptation of the term, 
belong to this second category. The author selects 
and studies his subject, and applies the resources of 

1 The following are the titles of works dealing with this question, 
which we give without questioning the conclusions of the authors, 
who do not always agree among themselves. J. F. L. George, 
Mythus und Sage , Berlin, 1837. J* Fi »ke, Myths and Myth-makers , 
London, 1873. H. Steinthal, Mythos, Sage , Mdrchen , Legende , 
Erxdhlung , Fabel , in the Zeitschrift für Vôlkerspsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft , vol. xvii., 1865, pp. 113-39. E. Bernheim, 
Lehrbuch der historischen Methode , 3rd edition, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 
317* 349* 457-^8. E. Siecke, Mythologische Brief e, Berlin, 1901. 
E. Bethe, Mythus , Sage, Mdrchen , in Hessische Bldtter fur Volks- 
kunde , 1905, PP- 97-142- 

1 S. J. Warren, De Grieksch christelijke roman Barlaam en Joasa 
en xijne parabels, Rotterdam, 1899, in 4to, 56 pp. 

I * 
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his talent and his imagination to the work of art he 
has conceived. If he has chosen for his theme the 
character and adventures of an historical person or of 
a period of history, he will produce an historical 
romance. If everything, both characters and incidents, 
is pure invention it will be a novel of imagination ; and 
if, by means of a series of incidents, partly true, partly 
fictitious, the author has attempted to depict the 
soul of a saint honoured by the Church, we ought to 
speak of his work as a hagiographie romance, although 
the expression is one that has scarcely passed into 
common use. 

Romances of this type are exceedingly numerous, 
and a few of them date back to very early times . 1 
One might instance the Acts of Paul and of Thecla, and 
that collection of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 
which enjoyed such long and extraordinary popularity. 
The romance of the Clementine Homilies and Recog- 
nitions is widely known, its main portions figuring for 
a prolonged period in all the most celebrated hagio- 
graphie collections . 2 

Tales and legends, to which reference must now be 
made, should not, strictly speaking, be placed in the 
category of artificial compositions. It is true that the 
name of tale is frequently bestowed upon short works 
of fiction, and the novelist sometimes devotes himself 
in his study to the composition of a narrative of which 
the form recalls the legend or tale properly so called. 
These learned imitations need only be mentioned here ; 

1 An interesting account is to be found in E. von Dobschütz, Der 
Roman in der altchristlichen Liieratur in the Deutsche Rundschau , 
April, 1902, pp. 87-106. 

2 H. U. Meyboom, De Clemens- Roman, Groningen, 1904, 2 vols. 
Concerning this work and the most recent studies on the Clementines, 
see Analecta Bollandiana , vol. xxiv., pp. 138-41. 
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it is unnecessary to dwell on them further. We must 
reserve our attention for those works of fiction which 
have come down to us without any individual parent- 
age, being the anonymous product of that abstraction 
known as the spirit of the people. 

Let us first consider the myth. The term is fre- 
quently applied to anything that has no real existence, 
while the title of mythical personage is bestowed upon 
any hero who has lived solely in the imagination of 
the poet Such, however, is not the technical meaning 
of the word, and it would be wrong to class as mythical 
personages figures such as Abner in A thalie, although 
the confidant of Joad was wholly invented by Racine. 

The essence of the myth consists in the personi- 
fication of a force or of an abstract idea; or, if you 
prefer it, the myth is simply an explanation of natural 
phenomena adapted to the capacity of a primitive 
people . 1 Whether we insist on treating it as a poetic 
symbol or whether, as has been ingeniously suggested, 
we should prefer to regard mythology as a treatise on 
physics for primitive times, it is none the less certain 
that natural phenomena supply the proper matter for 
the myth. The sun, the moon, the stars, lightning, the 
succession of night and day and the vicissitudes of the 

1 M. S. Reinach in La Revue Critique (3rd June, 1905, p. 425) 
questions this definition of a myth. “ A myth,” he says, “ is essenti- 
ally a story which humanity has believed to be true at a particular 
stage of its intellectual development.” This formula appears to us 
too vague to serve as a definition. M. Reinach may have more 
reason on his side when he adds : “ To attempt to draw a rigorous 
distinction, as the author has done, between the myth on the one 
side and the legend and tale on the other, is to demand from words a 
precision which they are unable to supply ”. The definition that we 
have adopted, being, on the whole, the one most commonly accepted 
by specialists, we may perhaps be permitted the use of it in order to 
avoid confusion. 
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seasons are represented by gods and heroes, and by the 
adventures attributed to them. Aurora, with rosy 
fingers, opens the portals of the Orient, Phaeton drives 
the chariot of the sun: such are the graceful fables 
with which the study of antiquity has familiarised us. 

I do not wish to multiply examples, for before 
classifying a narrative it is essential to ascertain 
definitely its real significance, and were we to follow 
the methods of a certain school there would be very 
few works of fiction that could not be included under 
the category of mythology. There are men, so an 
ill-tempered critic has declared, who cannot even watch 
a cat and dog fight without some reference to the 
struggle between darkness and light The exaggera- 
tions denounced in this sally are only too real, and we 
shall be careful not to make use of the term myth with- 
out solid reason. 

Is there such a thing as a hagiographie myth ? Or 
have the hagiographers made use of mythical elements ? 
I see no difficulty in admitting it, and shall show later 
on that they have transferred to the saints more than 
one narrative which belongs to ancient mythology. 

The tale proper is an invented story referring neither 
to a real personage nor yet to any definite place. “ Once 
upon a time there were a king and queen who had a 
very beautiful daughter. . . .” This classical beginning 
of the story-teller 1 is exactly characteristic of its style, 
in which everything is made accessory to the, plot of 
the narrative, intended solely for the entertainment of 
the listener, or calculated to set in relief some practical 
truth as in the case of moral tales. 

1 This is almost literally the opening phrase of Apuleius in Cupid 
and Psyche : “ Erant in quadam civitate rex et regina. Hi très nu- 
méro filias forma conspicuas habuere,” Met., iv., 28. 
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Contrary to what one would imagine, there exists no 
great variety of popular tales. All may be traced back 
to a certain number of types, none of which appears to 
belong exclusively to a particular nation or even race ; 
they are the common patrimony of humanity. 

Much has been written concerning their origin . 1 
Without entering into a detailed study of the various 
theories propounded by specialists, mention must be 
made of two principal ones which have won more 
favour than the rest, and which may be considered as 
extreme solutions. Some explain the repetition of the 
same themes and the similarity in their forms by the 
uniformity of the human mind. Others take refuge 
in a less simple and less metaphysical explanation, 
which coincides more nearly with ascertained facts. 
According to them India is the one and only cradle of 
all popular tales disseminated throughout the whole 
world , 2 and whatever one may like to assume concern- 
ing their original author, they had their birth there and 
thence set out on their travels to become in the widest 
sense the common possession of all nations. It is in 

1 Emmanuel Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine , vol. i., Paris, 
1886, i.-lxvii. ; id., L'Origine des contes populaires européens et les 
théories de M. Lang, Paris, 1891 ; id., Quelques observations sur 
les “ Incidents communs aux contes orientaux ,** London, 1892. M. 
Cosquin is a definite partisan of the Orientalist theory, which has been 
combated more especially by M. J. Bédier, Les fabliaux — Bibliothèque 
de V École des Hautes Études , vol. 98, Paris, 1893, pp. 45-250. Con- 
cerning other systems and their variations, the following may be con- 
sulted : Ch. Martens, L'origine des Contes populaires in the Revue 
Néo-Scolastique, vol. i., 1894, pp. 234-62, 352-84. L. Sainéan, 
L'état actuel des études de Folk-lore in the Revue de Synthèse his- 
torique, vol. iv., 1902, pp. 147-74* 

1 Among the advocates of the Orientalist theory, there are some 
who regard Egypt as the birthplace of popular tales. See, for in- 
stance, S. Reinach in the Revue <T histoire et de littérature religieuses, 
vol. ix., 1904, pp. 319-20. We cannot discuss the subject here. 
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no way necessary to commit ourselves here to any theory 
of the first origin of popular tales. We need only re- 
member that, like those light seeds that the wind carries 
beyond the seas, they are for ever floating in the atmo- 
sphere, and may .be found in every country and every 
clime without their being connected in any definite 
way with either name or place. 

The legend , on the other hand, has, of necessity, some 
historical or topographical connection. It refers ima- 
ginary events to some real personage, or it localises 
romantic stories in some definite spot. Thus one may 
speak of the legend of Alexander or of Caesar, of the 
legend of the Castle of the Drachenfels on the Rhine, 
or of that of the Red Lake, Lough Derg, in Ireland. 
Such, in accordance with common usage, is the precise 
meaning of the terms we have to employ. 

It must, however, be observed that in practice classi- 
fication is less easy, and the various categories are less 
clearly differentiated. One of these winged tales which 
fly from nation to nation may for a moment settle on 
some famous monument, or the anonymous king who 
was the principal personage may take to himself some 
historic name. At once the tale is transformed into a 
legend, and one might easily be misled if some other 
version of the same story did not reveal the purely ac- 
cidental introduction of the historical element . 1 In the 

1 In certain cases the various disguises are easy to recognise, as in 
the stories in which Jesus Christ and St. Peter are brought on the 
scene. Here, for example, is a legend of the Basque country, chron- 
icled by Cerquand: “Our Lord and St. Peter one day, when out 
walking, came across a man kneeling in the middle of the road and 
praying to God to extricate his cart from the ditch into which it had 
fallen. As Jesus was passing on without paying any attention to the 
carter’s prayer, St. Peter said to Him, ‘ Lord, wilt thou not come to 
the help of this poor man ? * ‘He does not deserve our help,’ Jesus 
replied, ‘ for he makes no effort to help himself.’ A little farther on 
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same way the myth itself may also readily assume the 
appearance of a legend. 

On the other hand, if you despoil the legend of all 
that connects it with reality, you give it the external 
features of a mere tale. Hence the difficulty of disen- 
tangling legend and tale in the celebrated collection of 
the Arabian Nights , for in spite of the highly fantastic 
character of the stories that compose it, portions have 
been identified with some sort of historical basis . 1 
Contrariwise it may occur that what is apparently a 
highly distinctive legend will suddenly re-appear in 
the guise of a folk tale. It was a long time before 
men recognised an adaptation of the celebrated tale 
of the ass’s skin in the legend of Saint Dymphna, or 
before the touching history of Geneviève de Brabant 2 
proved to be a theme which had previously been 
turned to account by the epic poets of India . 3 

As we have just seen, legends, considered as con- 
nected narrations, in contradistinction to myths and 
tales, presuppose an historical fact as basis or pretext : 
such is the first essential element of the species. This 

they came upon another man in similar plight, but shouting and 
swearing and doing his utmost. Jesus hastened to his assistance, 
saying : * This one deserves our help for he is doing what he can’.” 
Every one is familiar with this incident as told by the fabulist concern- 
ing Hercules. See R. Kôhler, Kleine Schriften , Berlin, 1900, vol. 
ii., pp. 102-4. Consult also the admirable apologue : “ Why men 
no longer know when they are going to die,” ibid. % pp. 100-2. 

1 M. J. de Goeje, De Arabische Nachtvertellingen in De Gids , 1886, 
vol. iii., pp. 3^3"4 i 3* 

2 Acta SS., May, vol. iii., pp. 479-86. 

3 On the variations and derivatives of this story see H. Suchier, 
Œuvres poétiques de Btaumanoir , Société des anciens textes Français, 
vol. i., 1884, pp. xxv.-lxxxi., clx. Neither Geneviève de Brabant nor 
Marie de Brabant, whose story is identical, have been the object of 
ecclesiastical veneration, Acta SS., Jan., vol. ii., p. 180; April, vol. 
>•. P- 57 . 
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historical fact may either be developed or disfigured 
by popular imagination : and here we have the second 
element. Both elements may be combined in very un- 
equal proportions, and according as the preponderance 
is to be found on the side of fact or on that of fiction, 
the narrative may be classed as history or as legend. 

As it is the fictitious element which determines the 
classification of legendary narratives, people have 
naturally formed the habit of applying to it the name 
of the species itself, and thus the term legend has been 
extended to every unconscious distortion of historic 
truth, whether there be question of a series of incidents 
or of a solitary episode. 

However we interpret the term, it seems scarcely 
worth while to insist on the considerable part played 
by legend in hagiographie literature, which is em- 
phatically popular both in its origins and in its aim. 
Indeed it is from hagiography that the name itself has 
been borrowed. In its primitive meaning the legend 
is the history that has to be read, legenda , on the feast 
of a saint. It is the passion of the martyr or the 
eulogy of the confessor, without reference to its 
historical value. “ Legendarius vocatur liber ille ubi 
agitur de vita et obitu confessorum, qui legitur in eorum 
festis, martyrum autem in Passionaria,” wrote John 
Beleth , 1 in the twelfth century, thus differentiating the 
passion from the legend, contrary to the custom that 
was subsequently to prevail. For, as early as the 
thirteenth century, the Legenda Aurea sanctioned the 
wider meaning which includes at once the acts of the 
martyrs and the biographies of other saints. We 

1 De divinis officii s , 60; Migne, P. L., vol. ccii., p. 66. See also 
E; von Dobschiitz, art. “ Legende,” in the Realencyklopaedie fùr 
Protestantische Théologie , 3rd edition, vol. xi., p. 345. 
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might, therefore, in conformity with ancient usage, 
bestow the term legend upon all hagiographie narra- 
tives, including even those of admitted documentary 
value. Nevertheless, to avoid confusion in the follow- 
ing pages, we shall rigidly refrain from doing so, and 
the word legend will only be applied to stories or 
incidents unauthenticated by history. 

Hagiographie literature has come to be written under 
the influence of two very distinct factors, factors to be 
met with, indeed, in whatever stream of literary pro- 
ductiveness we seek to trace to its source. There is, 
first, the anonymous creator called the people or, if 
we prefer to take the effect for the cause, the legend. 
Here the work is that of a mysterious and many-headed 
agent, uncontrolled in his methods, swift and unfettered 
as the imagination always is, perpetually in labour with 
fresh products of his fancy, but incapable of chronicling 
them in writing. Beside him there is the man of 
letters, the editor, who stands before us as one con- 
demned to a thankless task, compelled to follow a 
beaten track, but giving to all he produces a deliberate 
and durable character. Both together have collabor- 
ated in that vast undertaking known as “ The Lives of 
the Saints,” and it is important for us to recognise the 
part played by each in this process of evolution, which, 
though the work of all time, is yet incessantly renewed. 

It is our intention to restrict ourselves almost ex- 
clusively to the pious literature of the Middle Ages, and 
we shall seek to prove how it was elaborated by the 
people on the one side and the hagiographers on the 
other. The methods pursued both by the one and the 
other may appear to some people to be not yet wholly 
a thing of the past. It is an opinion which we our- 
selves are not prepared to controvert. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGEND. 

I. 

Unconscious distortion of truth by the individual — By the people — 
Level of popular intelligence — Tendency to simplification — Ignor- 
ance — Substitution of the abstract form for the individual type — 
Poverty of invention — The borrowing and transmission of legend- 
ary themes — Examples — The antiquity of certain themes — Arti- 
ficial grouping of incidents and persons — Cycles. 

The development of the legend is, according to our 
definition, the outcome of an unconscious or unreflecting 
agent acting upon historical material. It is the intro- 
duction of the subjective element into the realm of fact. 

If, the day after a battle, we were to collect the 
narratives of eye-witnesses, we should find the action 
described in twenty different ways while identical 
details would be related from the most diverse points 
of view with the same accent of sincerity. The 
extent of his information, the sentiments and impres- 
sions of the narrator and the camp to which he belongs, 
all affect his account, which is neither wholly false nor 
yet wholly in accordance with truth. Every man will 
relate his own legend. The combined result of these 
divergent narratives will again be a legend, and should 
we insist on disentangling the pure historic truth, we 
shall have to content ourselves with the two or three 
salient facts that appear to be established with certainty. 

12 
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If, in lieu of the remainder, we substitute a series of 
deductions, we are merely writing the history of the 
battle in our own way ; in fact, we ourselves then be- 
come the creators of a new legend, and we must either 
resign ourselves to this necessity or elect to remain in 
ignorance. 

Every one is agreed as to the special difficulty of 
giving a precise account of any complicated action 
that cannot be taken in at a glance. It must not, 
however, be assumed that putting aside these excep- 
tional cases there is nothing more easy or more common 
than to give a faithful description. The truth is that 
in daily life we are perpetually taking part in that 
unconscious labour from which legends are evolved, 
and each one of us has had occasion to testify a hun- 
dred times over how difficult it is to convey, with abso- 
lute precision, our impression of any complex incident 

To begin with, it is very rare to grasp the event in all 
its details, and to trace the connection between the 
various parts. It is still more rare for us to be in a 
position to distinguish the causes in such a way as to 
leave no possible doubt concerning the motives that 
have prompted the actors. Consequently we allow our 
instinct to fill in the gaps in our information. By 
a series of intuitive connections we re-establish the con- 
tinuity of action, and we read our own interpretation 
into the forces that have brought about such and such a 
result. If we happen to be under the empire of passion 
or of any sentiment that clouds our clear view of things, 
if we secretly desire that any established fact should not 
have occurred, or that any unnoted circumstance should 
really have taken place, if it coincides with our wishes 
that the actors should have followed any special im- 
pulse, it may occur that, heedlessly, we leave one 
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portion of the picture in the shade, or give undue 
prominence to another, according as our own prepos- 
sessions suggest. Unless, therefore, we submit our 
arguments to a rigid supervision and maintain com- 
plete control over our impressions, we are liable, to the 
detriment of truth, to introduce a strong subjective 
element into our narrative. To give an exact descrip- 
tion of complex reality demands not only sound sense 
and a trained judgment but also conscious effort, and 
consequently requires a stimulus adequate to the object 
in view. 

It must be admitted that apart from exceptional 
circumstances the average man is not endowed with 
the intellectual vigour necessary for such a task. The 
habit of analysing one's sensations and of controlling 
the slightest impulses of one's soul to such an extent 
as to be habitually on one's guard against the natural 
tendency to mingle what one imagines with what one 
knows, is the privilege of very few. Even those who, 
thanks to natural gifts and a superior training, rise 
above the average of their fellows, do not invariably 
make use of their special faculties. 

Let me suppose that a man has been an eye-witness 
of some sanguinary drama. He will describe the vari- 
ous exciting circumstances to his friends with the most 
minute details, and nothing will appear to have escaped 
him that bears upon the criminal and his victim. 

But suppose this same man subpoenaed to give 
evidence at the assizes, and that on his deposition, 
given on oath, depends the life of a fellow-creature. 
What a difference between the two versions of the 
same event ! At once his narrative becomes less clear 
and less complete, and is far from possessing that pal- 
pitating interest that he gave to it in private. This is 
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simply because, under such solemn circumstances, we 
carry to a far higher point our scrupulous exactitude, 
and we are no longer tempted to indulge in the 
petty vanity of posing as important and well-informed. 
Hence it is that even the most veracious and upright 
of men unconsciously create little legends by introduc- 
ing into their narratives their own impressions, deduc- 
tions and passions, and thus present the truth either 
embellished or disfigured according to circumstances. 

These sources of error, it need scarcely be said, 
become multiplied with the number of intermediaries. 
Every one in turn understands the story in a different 
fashion and repeats it in his own way. Through inat- 
tention or through defective memory some one forgets 
to mention an important circumstance, necessary to the 
continuity of the history. A narrator, more observant 
than the rest, notes the deficiency, and by means of his 
imagination does his best to repair it. He invents 
some new detail, and suppresses another until prob- 
ability and logic appear to him sufficiently safe-guarded. 
This result is usually only obtained at the expense of 
truth, for the narrator does not observe that he has 
substituted a very different story for the primitive ver- 
sion. Sometimes again the narrative may pass through 
the hands of a witness who does not wholly approve of 
it, and who will not fail to contribute markedly to its 
disfigurement by some imperceptible turn of thought or 
expression. 

These things happen every day, and whether we are 
eye-witnesses or mere intermediaries, our limited in- 
telligence, our carelessness, our passions, and above all 
perhaps our prejudices, all conspire against historical 
accuracy when we take it upon ourselves to become 
narrators. 
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This commonplace experience becomes much more 
interesting and more fraught with consequences when 
it is indefinitely multiplied, and when, for the intelli- 
gence and impressions of the individual we substitute 
the intelligence and impressions of a people or a crowd. 
These collective, and, in a certain sense, abstract facul- 
ties, are of a quite special nature, and their activities 
are subjected to laws that have been deeply studied in 
our own day, and to which a special branch of psycho- 
logy has been assigned . 1 Such laws as have been for- 
mulated have been verified by thousands of examples 
drawn from the popular literature of every country. 
Hagiographie literature offers a large mass of material 
amply confirming them. 

To avoid complicating the question we shall not 
attempt to apportion the varying degrees of capacity of 
different social strata. No task, indeed, would be more 
difficult, and in regard to the matters that interest us 
the most varied elements have to be taken into ac- 
count In the Middle Ages the whole populace was 
interested in the saints. Every one invoked them, paid 
them honour and loved to sing their praises. Popular 
society in which the legends were elaborated was com- 
posed of many elements, and by no means excluded 
persons of literary pretensions. I hasten to add that 
the saints gained nothing thereby. 

The intellectual capacity of the multitude reveals 
itself on all sides as exceedingly limited, and it would 
be a mistake to assume that it usually submits itself to 
the influence of superior minds. On the contrary, the 

1 Lazarus und Steinthal, Zeitschrift fur Volkerspsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft , Berlin, Leipzig, i., i860 - xix., 1889. A book 
by G. le Bon, Psychologie des Foules , Paris, 1895, treated from a very 
special point of view, contains, together with notable exaggerations, 
some useful remarks. 
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latter necessarily suffer loss from contact with the 
former, and it would be quite illogical to attribute a 
special value to a popular tradition because it had its 
origin amid surroundings in which persons of solid 
merit were to be met with. In a crowd superiority 
quickly vanishes, and the average intelligence tends to 
fall far below mediocrity. The best point of compari- 
son by which we can ascertain its level is the intelli- 
gence of a child. 

In truth, the number of ideas of which the popular 
brain is capable of receiving any impression is ex- 
tremely small, and these ideas must be very simple. 
Equally simple are its deductions, which it arrives at by 
means of a small number of intuitive principles, and 
which are frequently little more than loosely connected 
conceptions or pictures. 

The artless nature of popular genius betrays itself 
clearly in the legends it creates. Thus the number of 
personages and of events of which it preserves any 
remembrance is few indeed ; its heroes never exist side 
by side, but succeed each other, and the latest inherits 
all the greatness of his predecessors. 

Antiquity has bequeathed to us many famous ex- 
amples of this phenomenon of absorption. The struggles 
of many centuries concentrated themselves under the 
walls of Troy, while Solon and Lycurgus bear off the 
honours of a prolonged legislative evolution at Athens 
and in Sparta . 1 In less remote times it is Alexander, 

1 Concerning this and similar examples consult Wachsmuth, Ueber 
die Quellen der Geschichtsfâlschung (Berichte über die V er hand lung en 
der K. Sachsichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig ), Phil.- 
Hist. Classe, vol. viii., 1856, pp. 121-53. It is worth remembering 
that legends of a similar nature are growing up in our own day. 
“ Legend has transformed the Civil Code into the principles of the 
Revolution expressed in two thousand articles by order of the First 

2 
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Caesar and Charlemagne 1 who, in their respective lands, 
fire the popular imagination, and on the heads of these 
chosen heroes all the honours accumulate. Brilliant 
feats of arms which rouse enthusiasm are attributed to 
the national hero, public benefits are all due to him, 
and everything of note throughout the country is in 
some way connected with his name. 

Were we to believe what legend tells us there is 
scarcely in the whole town of Alexandria a single stone 
that was not laid by Alexander the Great himself . 2 
Since the day when Tiberius turned the rock of Capri 
into the scene of his debaucheries he has become, so to 
speak, a tutelary genius whose beneficent hand has left 
traces of its activity in every comer of the isle . 3 

Consul. In this summary of history the code is no longer the out- 
come of centuries of effort by king and parliament, and by the citi- 
zens in their communes and corporations; there survives only the 
thought of the Emperor; it is the Code Napoleon,” H. Leroy, 
Le centenaire du Code civil in the Revue de Paris , ist October, 1903. 

1 Concerning the legend of Alexander consult P. Meyer, Alexandre 
le grand dans la littérature française du moyen âge in the Bibliothèque 
française du moyen âge , vol. iv., Paris, 1886 ; J. Darmesteter, La 
légende à? Alexandre chez les Perses in the Bibliothèque de V École des 
Hautes Études , vol. 35, Paris, 1878, pp. 83-99 ; J. Lévi, La légende 
d'Alexandre dans le Talmud in the Revue des Études Juives, v ol. ii., 
1881, p. 203; vol. vii., p. 78; Mélusine, vol. v., pp. 116-18; S. S. 
Hoogstra, Proza-bewerkingen van het Leven van Alexander den 
Groote in het Middelnederlandsch , The Hague, 1898, pp. i.-xxiii. ; Fr. 
Kampers, Alexander der Grosse und die Idee des Weltimperiums in 
Prophétie und Sage , Freiburg im Breisgau, 1901. Concerning the 
Cæsar legend consult A. and G. Doutrepont, La légende de César en 
Belgique in the Illème Congrès des Savants Catholiques , vol. v., 
Brussels, 1894, PP- 80-108. On Charlemagne, see G. Paris, Histoire 
poétique de Charlemagne , Paris, 1865; E - Müntz, La légende de 
Charlemagne dans l'art au moyen âge in Romania , vol. xiv., 1883, p. 
320. 

2 G. Lumbroso, L'Egitto dei Greci e dei Romani , 2nd edition, Rome, 
1895, p- 157- 

3 Maxime Du Camp, Orient et Italie , Paris, 1868, pp. 13, 60, 74. 
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It is obvious that this custom of accumulating on a 
single head all the glories of preceding heroes affects 
very markedly the true proportions of the persons con- 
cerned. The splendour of the apotheosis is sometimes 
such that the hero entirely loses his true physiognomy 
and emerges in complete disguise. Thus Virgil, having 
become the idol of the Neapolitans, ceased to be the in- 
spired poet in order to be converted into the governor 
of the city . 1 Local tradition at Sulmona has transformed 
Ovid into everything that he was not : a clever magician, 
a rich merchant, a prophet, a preacher, a sort of paladin, 
and — who would believe it ? — a great saint 2 

Historic truth is put wholly out of court on these 
occasions, for it is an understood thing that the really 
popular hero plays a part in all important events ; that 
nothing generous, noble or useful can be accomplished 
without the intervention of the great man who mono- 
polises the sympathies of the populace. In the religious 
sphere the idol of all hearts is the saint specially vener- 
ated in the district Here, it is St. Martin whose name 
crops up at every turn ; there, St Patrick . 8 The en- 
thusiasm of the people has not failed to enlarge the 
sphere of their activities, including among these a 
number of incidents detached from their historic 
setting, or despoiling, for their benefit, the eclipsed 
heroes of an earlier stage of development 



^his subject has been exhaustively treated by D. Comparetti, 
Virgilio nel medio evo , 2nd edition, Florence, 1896, 2 vols. 8vo. 

2 A. De Nino, Ovidio nella tradixione popolare di Sulmona , Casal- 
bordino, 1886, p. 1. 

3 Bulliot, La mission et le culte de St. Martin d'apres les légendes 
et les monuments populaires dans le pays Éduen , Autun, 1892; 
Shearman, Loca Patriciana t Dublin, 1879; W. G. Wood-Martin, 
Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland , London, 1902, vol. i., pp. 
163, 245 ; vol. ii., pp. 20, 88. 
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Above all, do not expect the populace to distinguish 
between namesakes. Great men are so rare ! What 
likelihood is there that there should have lived two of 
the same name ? It is this sort of reasoning which has 
persuaded the inhabitants of Calabria that St Louis, 
on his return from the first Crusade, sojourned in sev- 
eral of their towns, whereas, in truth, he never set foot 
in the district The king Louis who passed through 
the Neapolitan provinces with the remains of his army 
of Crusaders was Louis VII. When the canonisation 
of Louis IX. had cast into the shade the memory of 
all his predecessors, it became quite natural to substi- 
tute him for the other Louis in the popular memoiy . 1 
In the same way, by the simple force of attraction, as 
early as the fourth century, incidents borrowed from 
the life of Cyprian of Antioch became interpolated in 
that of Cyprian of Carthage . 2 It was almost inevitable 
that the illustrious martyr should inherit from the 
earlier and more obscure Cyprian. In the same way 
Alexander the Great and Charlemagne absorbed the 
achievements of all their namesakes . 8 

It may be seen from this that the populace is never 
disturbed, as we are, by chronological difficulties. No 
one, for instance, was startled by hearing it read out 
that St. Austremonius, in the reign of the Emperor 
Decius, was sent to Auvergne by St. Clement . 4 To 

1 F. Lenormant, À travets VApulie et la Lucanie , Paris, 1883, vol. 

P- 323* 

2 Witnesses to this confusion are St. Gregory Nazianzen, Pruden- 
tius and Macarius of Magnesia. See Th. Zahn, Cyprian von Anti - 
ochien , Erlangen, 1882, p. 84. 

8 It is well known that Alexander the Great has had the credit of 
the foundations of Alexander Severus, and that the name of Charle- 
magne has absorbed many incidents attributed by history to Charles 
Martel. P. Rajna, Le origini delV epopea francese , Florence, 1884, p. 
içç. 4 Acta SS., November, vol. i., p. 49. 
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the popular mind it was perfectly natural that, in the 
same early days, there should have been both dukes and 
counts ; and why should any one have suspected that it 
was an anachronism to bestow the title of archdeacon 
on St Stephen and St. Lawrence, who certainly were 
veiy far from being mere ordinary deacons ? 

Neitherwas the popular mind disturbed by geography, 
and questions of distance scarcely existed for it. Men 
listened without lifting an eyebrow to stories in which 
Caesarea Philippi is confused with Caesarea of Pales- 
tine , 1 and in which a war is referred to as breaking 
out between the latter town and Carthage . 2 The 
caravan of seventy camels sent by Isquirinus, Prefect 
of Périgueux, into the desert to seek for the seventy 
monks who were dying of hunger, did not appear to 
them any less interesting because the said desert is 
situated on the banks of the Dordogne . 3 I am prepared 
to believe that men would be more exacting concern- 
ing the topography of their native country, a knowledge 
of which is forced upon them by their own eyes. But 
why trouble about distant scenes ? 4 

As for history, the popular intelligence conceives of 
it in the same spirit of naïve simplicity. Let us see, 
for instance, what impression has been preserved of 
persecutions under the Roman Empire. To begin 
with, no distinction is made between the emperors who 

1 Passio S. Procopii , no. 27 in the Acta SS., July, vol. ii., p. 564. 

2 St. Cassiodorus in the Mélanges Paul Fabre , Paris, 1902, pp. 40-50. 

8 Vita S. Frontonis , auctore Gauzberto ; compare L. Duchesne, 
Fastes Episcopaux de V ancienne Gaule , vol. ii., p. 132. 

4 We have referred to the value of topographical records in hagio- 
graphie legends in the Analecta Bollan<Uana f vol. xvi., pp. 222-35, 
243-44. Concerning the tenacity of the memory of the people in 
all that concerns the names of the places in the country they inhabit, 
see Père M. J. Lagrange, La Méthode historique , surtout à propos 
de V Ancien Testament , Paris, 1903, pp. 188-92. 
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have ordered and those who have merely authorised pro- 
ceedings against the Christians. There is but one 
epithet, impiissimus , by which all alike are described, 
whether reference is made to Nero, Decius and Diocle- 
tian or to Trajan, Marcus Aurelius and Alexander 
Severus. All are held to be animated by the same 
degree of insensate fury against Christianity, and to 
have no other thought but that of destroying it. Fre- 
quently it is the emperor in person who summons the 
Christians before his tribunal, even though he be com- 
pelled to undertake journeys of which histoiy has pre- 
served no record. It is, however, obvious that the head 
of the State cannot be everywhere. This is no obstacle 
to his fury. He has emissaries who scour the empire 
and represent him worthily. Everywhere Christians 
are outlawed, hunted down and dragged before monsters 
of judges, who contrive to invent appalling tortures 
that have never been inflicted even on the worst of 
criminals. Divine intervention, which prevents these 
refined torments from injuring the martyrs, serves to 
emphasise the cruelty of their persecutors, while at the 
same time providing an adequate and visible reason 
for the numbers of conversions which the rage of the 
executioners is unable to stem. 

Such, in brief, is the picture of the age of persecutions 
as recorded in popular legend. The variations in legis- 
lative enactments, and the diversity in the application of 
the edicts, the very marked individuality of certain of 
the great enemies of the Faith, the purely local char- 
acter of some of the outbreaks of which the Christians 
were victims, do not in any sense appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the people, who much prefer a simple picture 
in vivid colours and strongly marked outline, to com- 
binations of numerous and complex facts. 
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Need we add that historical sequence has no exist- 
ence for the populace? That, without exciting sus- 
picion, one may assign the date of a martyrdom in- 
differently to the reign of any one of the impious 
Emperors Decius, Numerian or Diocletian ? 1 That 
the name of the judge is of no consequence, and that 
it is a matter of indifference whether the cruel Dacianus 
could or could not persecute at one and the same time 
in Italy and in Spain ? The long list of the Popes is 
unfamiliar to them, and the part played by a Pope 
Cyriacus was not sufficient to bring under suspicion the 
legend of the eleven thousand virgins , 2 any more than 
surprise was caused by the introduction of a Pope 
Alexander into the story of St Ouen . 3 

Thus robbed of their individuality, isolated in a 
sense from their period and their surroundings, and 
dragged from their natural setting, historical personages 
acquire, in the eyes of the people, an unreal and incon- 
sistent character. For a vivid and clearly accentuated 
portrait as bequeathed to us by history, we substitute 
an ideal figure who is the personification of an ab- 
straction : in place of the individual, the people know 



*1 may recall, among others, the martyrdom of St. Cecilia of 
which the date is sometimes temporibus Alexandra imperatoris and 
sometimes Marci Aurelii et Commodi temporibus . See Analecta 
Bollandiana , vol. xxii. , pp. 86-88. 

*Acta SS., October, vol. ix., pp. 100-4, 214, 276-78. 

* Analecta Bollandiana , vol. xx., pp. 175-76. According to the 
legend of SS. Chrysanthus and Daria these saints suffered martyrdom 
in 283 under Numerian and their acts were written by order of Pope 
Stephen (f 257), Acta SS., October, vol. xi., p. 484. As a counterpart 
to this anachronism one may quote the legend of St. Florian and his 
companions at Bologna. The martyrdom of the saints is supposed 
to have happened in the twenty-seventh year of Heraclius (637), and 
the translation of their relics during the episcopate of St. Petronius 
in the fifth century. See Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xxiii., p. 298. 
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only the type. Alexander personifies the conqueror ; 
Caesar, the organising genius of the Roman people ; 
Constantine, the Empire regenerated by Christianity. 

In the really popular hagiographie legends it is not 
St. Lawrence, but the typical martyr that is brought 
upon the scene, just as later St. Martin becomes the 
type of the missionary-bishop and miracle-worker. 
There is also the typical persecutor. Diocletian is the 
most prominent here, then certain judges who personify, 
so to speak, the cruelty of pagan justice. One of the 
most celebrated of these is the redoubtable Anulinus, 
who was, in reality, pro-consul of Africa during the great 
persecution. His name has become a synonym for 
executioner, and in a number of legends recourse is had 
to him to bring about the death of Christians at Lucca, 
at Milan and at Ancona, under Nero, Valerian, Gal- 
lienus and Maximianus, without counting the narratives 
in which his authentic exploits are recorded . 1 

It is scarcely surprising that the reading of certain 
hagiographie records should be monotonous work, or 
that there should be such remarkable resemblances 
between the acts of so many martyrs. While really 
historical documents such as the Acts of St. Polycarp 
and of SS. Perpétua and Félicitas and of St. Cyprian 
offer the most remarkable variations of detail, the legend 
of the martyrs is nothing but a mass of repetitions. 
This is the result of eliminating as far as possible the 
individual element, in order to retain only the abstract 
form. Every martyr, as a rule, is animated by the 
same sentiments, expresses the same opinions and is 
subject to the same trials, while the holy confessor who 
has earned his reward by an edifying life must needs 

1 Consult the quotations in Le Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs , Paris, 
1882, p. 27. 
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have possessed all the virtues of his profession, which 
the hagiographer, the faithful mouthpiece of popular 
tradition, delights to enumerate. 

Here, for example, is the portrait of St. Fursey, 
Abbot : “ Erat enim forma præcipuus, corpore castus, 
mente devotus, affabilis colloquio, amabilis adspectu, 
prudentia præditus, temperantia clarus, interna forti- 
tudine firmus, censura iustitiæ stabilis, longanimitate 
assiduus, patientia robustus, humilitate mansuetus, can- 
tate sollicitus et ita in eo omnium virtutum decorem 
sapientia adomabat, ut secundum apostolum sermo 
illius semper in gratia sale esset conditus ”. 1 Unques- 
tionably this is a noble eulogy. But might not the 
same be written of every saint ? 

The biographer of St. Aldegonde describes her in 
the following terms : “ Erat namque moribus honesta, 
eloquio suavis, in pauperibus misericors, in lectione velox, 
in responsis citissima, mitis omnibus, inter nobiles hu- 
milis, iunioribus quasi æqualis, in parcitate cibi et potus 
ita dedita abstinentiæ ut nulla sodalium sibi aequi- 
pararetur ”. 2 A few characteristic incidents revealing 
her admirable virtues would impress one far more than 
this conventional picture. But the popular mind can 

1 “ For he was comely to look upon, chaste of body, earnest in mind, 
affable of speech, gracious of presence, abounding in wisdom, a model 
of abstemiousness, steadfast in resolution, firm in right judgments, 
unwearied in longanimity, of sturdiest patience, gentle in humility, 
solicitous in charity, while wisdom in him so enhanced the radiance 
of aU the virtues that his conversation, according to the Apostle, was 
always seasoned with wit in the grace of God ” (Acta SS., Jan., vol. ii., 
P- 37)- 

a “ For she was irreproachable in conduct, persuasive of speech, 
merciful to the poor, quick at reading, most ready in answering, 
gentle to all, humble among great folk, to her juniors like one of their 
own age, and so devoted to abnegation in abstinence of food and 
drink that none of her companions could be compared with her ” 
(Acta SS. t Jan., vol. ii., p. 1036). 
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only retain a simple and general notion of sanctity. 
You ask for a portrait and you receive a programme. 

Moreover the programme can boast of very little 
variety. Poverty of invention is another of the char- 
acteristics of popular intelligence. Its developments 
all resemble each other, and its combinations offer 
but little interest. As for its creative faculties, they 
appear condemned to sterility the moment the public 
has come into possession of a sufficient number of 
fairly interesting themes and topics to fit the situations 
of more ordinary occurrence. 

The comparative study of folk-lore has revealed the 
fact that the same stories recur among all races and 
in all countries, that they can all be traced back to a 
limited number of identical themes, and that they have 
spread themselves over the world from a common stock. 

Every one is aware that even in our own day cele- 
brated sayings are constantly re-issued under fresh 
headings, that amusing anecdotes are perpetually trans- 
ferred from one person to another , 1 and that, to quote 
but a single classical example, there is not a town with- 
out its legendary absent-minded citizen, everywhere the 
victim of identical misadventures. 

The study of ancient authors supplies us with in- 
numerable examples of the transmission of legendary 
themes. We have only to glance through the descrip- 
tions of celebrated sieges as told by the old chroniclers 
to discover that the effects of famine, the patriotism of 
the besieged, and the cunning artifices designed to 
deceive the enemy as to the resources of the town, are 
almost invariably described in identical terms. 

1 Some examples of this have been collected by H. Gaidoz, 
Légendes Contemporaines in Mélusine , vol. ix., 1898-99, pp. 77, 118, 
140, 187. 
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Thus when the Gauls besieged Rome the soldiers 
were reduced to soaking the leather of their shields and 
sandals in order to eat it. The same fact occurred, if 
we are to accept the evidence of Livy, at the siege of 
Casilinum during the second Punic war, and again, ac- 
cording to Josephus, at the siege of Jerusalem. During 
the same siege of Rome the women sacrificed their 
hair to weave into ropes ; while the women of Car- 
thage, Salonæ, Byzantium, Aquileia, Thasos and many 
other cities were equally capable of a devotion that may 
well be called heroic . 1 In the same way the chronicles 
of the Middle Ages are full of ingenious manoeuvres in- 
vented to deceive the enemy who forthwith falls into 
the trap and raises the siege . 2 In order to appreciate 
the historic value of these curious narratives, it is suf- 
ficient to place them side by side with others of the 
same description. 

One might vary indefinitely the examples given, and 
quote curious cases of quaint legends becoming ac- 
climatised in the most incongruous localities. Strange 
as it may seem, the Irish have thought fit to borrow 
from King Midas his ass’s ears , 3 with which to adorn 
at least two of their kings . 4 

1 The examples have been collected by A. Schwegler, Romische 
G esc hic ht e, vol. iii., Tubingen, 1858, p. 260. 

a For example, a herd of fat cattle would be driven into the enemy’s 
camp, or the besiegers would be pelted with loaves of bread, or 
still better with cheeses, frequently made from the milk of nursing 
mothers, in order to create a conviction that the town was well 
supplied with provisions. See G. Pitré, Stratagemmi leggendarii da 
città assediate , new edition, Palermo, 1904, 21 pp. ; also the Archi- 
vio per lo studio delle Traditions popolari y vol. xxii., 1903-04, pp. 
193-21 1. See also Romania , vol. xxxiii., 1904, p. 459. 

8 Ovid, Metamorphoses , xi., 180 and following ; Hyginus, Fabula , 
191» 3 - 

4 H. D’Arbois de Jubainville in the Revue Celtique , vol. xxiv., 1903, 
p. 315. 
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A systematic classification of legendary themes 
furnished by hagiographie documents would lead to 
similar conclusions. Many striking episodes which an 
inexperienced reader would be tempted to take for 
original inventions are mere reminiscences or floating 
traditions which cling sometimes to one saint, some- 
times to another. 

The miraculous crucifix which appeared to St. Hu- 
bert 1 between the antlers of a stag, is in no sense the 
exclusive property of this saint. It may be found equally 
in the legend of St. Meinulf 2 and that of St. Eustace , 3 
as well as in those of many others in which variations 
of detail render the theme less easily recognisable. Lists 
of saints have been compiled who all vanquished drag- 
ons , 4 but all these enumerations would have to be 
greatly enlarged before one could in any way hope to 
exhaust the subject. For myself, I see no object in 
doing so. It is almost always a waste of time to seek 
to identify the historical fact which has been respon- 
sible for the introduction of such epic incidents in the 
life of a saint. We might as well institute inquiries as 
to why a seed borne by the wind has fallen on any 
particular spot. 

It is with reason that a critic has taken exception to 
a detail in the acts of SS. Sergius and Bacchus . 6 The 
body of the latter martyr having been flung out on the 
highway, was protected from dogs by birds of prey . 6 A 

1 Acta SS., Nov., vol. i., p. 839. 

2 Ibid Oct., vol. iii., pp. 188, 212. 3 Ibid., Sept., vol. vi., p. 124. 

4 See Ch. Cahier, Caractéristiques des Saints , vol. i., pp. 315-22. 
See also M. Meyer, Ueber die V erwandschaft heidnischer und Christ - 
lichen Drachentôdter in the Verhandlungen der XL ., Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen , Leipzig, 1890, p. 336 and following. 

8 P. Byaeus in Acta SS., Oct., vol. iii., p. 838. 

3 Ibid., p. 867. 
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similar miraculous protection was accorded to the re- 
mains of St. Vincent , 1 St. Vitus , 2 St. Florian , 3 and St. 
Stanislaus of Cracow , 4 while we must not omit the 
eagle summoned by Solomon to watch over the body 
of David, or other similar narratives drawn from Tal- 
mudic literature . 6 Nor, since we are on the subject of 
eagles, should we forget that the miraculous bird who 
spread his wings to protect St. Servatius , 6 St. Ber- 
tulph , 7 St. Medard 8 and others from sun and rain is to 
be met with elsewhere than in hagiographie documents. 

We read in the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary that, 
before starting on the Crusades, her husband presented 
her with a ring of which the precious stone possessed 
the property of breaking when a calamity happened to 
its donor. This legend, introduced into her life, no 
doubt on the strength of some historic incident, may 
be found with slight variations in the life of St. 
Honoratus of Buzançais. It is a popular theme which 
has not only been turned to account in the romance of 
Flores and Blanchefleur , but in the Arabian Nights , in 
a Kalmuk folk-tale, and in more than one Indian 
story . 9 

Again, the dramatic adventure that befel the page 
of St. Elizabeth of Portugal is a Christian adapta- 

1 Prudentius, Peristeph ., v., 102 and following. 

a Acta SS., Jan., vol. ii., pp. 1025-26. 

a Ibid, , May, vol. iv., p. 465. 

4 Ibid., May, vol. vii., pp. 202, 231. 

°S. Singer, Salomosagen in Deutschland in Zeitschrift fur Deuts- 
ches Alterthum , vol. xxxv., 1891, p. 186; Id., Sagengeschichtliche 
Parallelen aus dem Babylonischen Talmud in Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fùr Volks kunde , vol. ii., 1892, p. 301. 

6 Acta SS., May, vol. iii., p. 215. 7 Ibid., Feb., vol. i., p. 679. 

8 Ibid., Jan., vol. ii., p. 87. Compare Singer, Salomosagen , as above, 
p. 185. 

• E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, vol. i., p. 71. 
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tion of a narrative that had its origin in India , 1 while 
the story of the crucifix dropped into the sea by St. 
Francis Xavier and brought to land by a crab is simply 
borrowed from Japanese mythology . 2 

At Valencia, in the Church of San Salvador, there is 
preserved a figure of Christ which drifted there miracu- 
lously by sea and up-stream ; at Santa-Maria del Grao, 
the port of Valencia, there is another figure of Christ 
together with a ladder, the one used at His crucifixion, 
which was also carried by sea in a boat without crew 
or cargo. As the vessel came to a halt in mid-stream, 
an altercation arose between the inhabitants of the 
opposite banks for the possession of the sacred relics. 
To settle the matter, the boat was towed out to sea, 
where it was once more left to take what direction it 
pleased. Straightway it sailed up the river and became 
stationary close to Santa-Maria del Grao . 3 

In a similar strain Pausanias describes the coming of 
the statue of Hercules to Erythræ. It arrived by sea 
on a raft and came to a halt at the promontory of 
Juno called Cape Mesata because it was half-way be- 
tween Erythræ and Chios. From the moment they 
espied the god, the inhabitants of each of the two 
towns did their utmost to attract it in their own direc- 

1 E. Cosquin, La Légende du page de Sainte Elizabeth de Portugal 
et le conte indien des “ Bons Conseils ” in the Revue des Questions 
historiques , vol. lxxiii., 1903, pp. 3-42 ; Id., La légende de Sainte Eliza- 
beth de Portugal et les contes orientaux , ibid., vol. lxxiv., pp. 207-17. 
C. Formichi, La leggenda del paggio di santa Elizabetta in Archivio 
de lie tradizioni popolari , vol. xxii., 1903, pp. 9-30. 

2 Bouhours, Vie de saint François Xavier , vol. iii. The Japanese 
legend is related by A. B. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan , London, 
1871, pp. 40-43. Attention is drawn to the loan in the Revue des 
traditions populaires , 15th August, 1890. I am indebted to M. E. 
Cosquin for these details. 

* See Fages, Histoire de saint Vincent Ferrier , vol. ii., pp. 46, 47. 
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tion. But the heavens decided in favour of the first. 
A fisherman of that town named Phormio was warned 
in a dream that if the women of Erythræ would sacrifice 
their hair in order to make a cable, they would have no 
difficulty in drawing in the raft. The Thracian women 
who inhabited the town made the sacrifice of their locks, 
and thus secured the miraculous statue for Erythræ. 
Except for the final details the two legends are identical . 1 

Nothing is more common in popular hagiography 
than this theme of the miraculous advent of a picture 
or of the body of a saint in a derelict vessel ; equally 
common is the miracle of the ship that comes to a halt 
or of the oxen who refuse to go any farther, in order 
to indicate the spot mysteriously predestined for the 
guardianship of a celestial treasure, or to confirm some 
church in the legitimate possession of the relics of a 
saint . 2 We need only recall the arrival of St. James in 
Spain, of St. Lubentius at Dietkirchen, of St. Maternus 
at Rodenkirchen, of St. Emmerammus at Ratisbonne, 
of the girdle of the Blessed Virgin at Prato, of the 
Volto Santo at Lucca . 3 

These miraculous voyages of crucifixes, Madonnas 
and statues of saints are particularly abundant in Sicily, 
as has been proved by recent researches . 4 A similar 

1 Pausanias, vii., 5, 5-8. 

2 In our own country (Belgium) it is not usual to employ oxen for the 
transport of sacred objects. Hence, in the legend of “ Le Christ des 
Dames Blanches *' of Tirlemont, it is the Canons of Saint Germain who 
find themselves incapacitated from carrying their precious burden any 
farther. P. V. Bets, Histoire de Tirlemont , Louvain, 1861, vol. ii., 
p. 88. The same story is related of the relics of St. George by 
Gregory of Tours, In gloria mar ty rum, c. 101. 

8 The documents have been collected by H. Usener, Die Sint - 
flutsagen , Bonn, 1899, pp. 136-37. 

4 G. Pitrè, F este patronali in Sicilia in Biblioteca delle tradizioni 
popolari Sicilians, vol. xxi., Turin and Palermo, 1900, pp. xx.-xxii. 
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inquiry in other countries would probably be rewarded 
with equally numerous discoveries . 1 In Istria an oc- 
currence of a similar nature is connected with the 
foundation of the Bishopric of Pedena by Constantine . 2 

The Greeks have not neglected to introduce into 
their lives of saints a theme which had proved so 
popular among their ancestors. The panegyrist of 
St. Theodore Siceotes not only made use of it, but 
endowed the animal with a voice in order that it might 
declare in explicit terms the desire of the saint to rest 
on the spot he had selected for himself . 3 The oxen 
which drew St Cyril of Gortina to the scaffold also 
stopped at the chosen spot in obedience to a divine 
command , 4 and the reader will recall the rôle attributed 
to the camels in the history of St. Menas of Egypt . 6 

It would be an endless task to draw up a complete 
list of the stock incidents of hagiography. We have 
already been able to show from examples that some 
of them go back to a very remote antiquity. That is 

1 Concerning the miraculous crucifix of Hoboken, near Antwerp, 
see P. D. Kuyl, Hoboken en zijn wonderdadig Kruiibeeld , Antwerp, 
1866, pp. 147-56 ; concerning the local legend of St. Désiré (Allier) 
see J. Stramoy, La légende de sainte Agathe in Revue des traditions 
populaires , vol. xiii., p. 694; on the advent of the relics of St. Thomas 
at Ortona, A. de Nino, Usi e costumi Abruzzesi , vol. iv., Florence, 
1887, p. 15 1. The legend of St. Rainier of Bagno, ibid,, pp. 162-63, 
may also be mentioned here. A recent work on this subject is that 
of M. F. de Mély, L'image du Christ du Sancta Sanctorum et les 
reliques chrétiennes apportées par les flots in Mémoires de la Société 
des Antiquaires de France , series vii., vol. iii., Paris, 1904, pp. 113-44. 

2 Manzuoli, Vite e fatti de ' santi et beati delV Istria , Venice, 1611, 
pp. 107-12. 

3 Analecta Bollandiana , vol. xx., p. 269. 

4 Synaxarium ecclesiœ Const antinopolitana , pp. 17, 750. 

6 Bibl, hag. lat n. 5921. — The site of the Church of S. Auxentius 
in Cyprus was also indicated by the oxen which carried his relics. 
C. Sathas, Vies des saints allemands de Chypre in Archives de V Orient 
latin , vol. U., p. 419. 
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